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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

The people of the United States may well be proud of the high 
position their country has taken in matters pertaining to geographi- 
cal and scientific pursuits. The Federal Government has only to 
vote the supplies for an expedition to the North Pole, or elsewhere, 
and plenty of volunteers are forthcoming to carry out its wishes. As 
a people we have always spent money lavishly in the piirstii^ of 
knowledge, and our list of American explorers, navigators, and 
intrepid scientific investigators, is as large and honorable as that of 
any other country. And, perhaps, no books possess a greater pub- 
lic interest than those which minutely describe these expeditions. 
One of the most recent of these, from the house of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, is a large and handsome volume, entitled 
"Arctic Experiences," containing Captain George E. Tyson's 
wonderful drift on the ice-floe, a history of the Polaris expedition, 
the cruise of the Tigress, and the rescue of the Polaris survivors. 
To which is added a general arctic chronology. Mr. E. Vale 
Blake, of Brooklyn, has edited and compiled this book, and it will 
be seen from its;scope that he had an abundance of thrilling ma- 
terial to work vrith. The wonderful story of the ill-fated Polaris 
expedition, with the sad, mysterious death of Captain Hall, is fresh 
in the minds of the people, for it is but as yesterday since the 
newspaper press gave the exciting news to the public. This book, 
however, is a calm. Concise, and dispassionate narrative of the 
event, to which has been added much material new to the public, 
maps, fine illustrations, etc. A general history of arctic researches, 
from the days of Sebastian Cabot, has been given, including the 
great search for Sir John Franklin. The whole is a volume of, 
which any American may be proud. One of the most interesting 
chapters is in relation to geographical mistakes which writers are 
apt to make relative to the polar regions. Those who consult the 
map in this volume will not wonder that such mistakes do occur, 
for every explorer appears to tjdte the liberty of altering the map 
to suit himself. The world will be amused to know that far above 
Washington Land, and Grinnell Land, toward the north, there is a 
country called Grant Land, that it bordeirs on Robeson's Channel, 
into which channel projects Cape Sumner, and from which New- 
man's Bay extends ! Such is fame ! If Mr. Greeley had been 
made President, who can tell what lands we should now have— 
around the North Pole ? 

Some of the curiosities in this book are the prayers furnished the. 
expedition by the Rev. Dr. Newman, of Washington. One was 
a prayer "to be used only on reaching the North Pole." A para- 
graph from it is as follows : 

" In thy name, O Lord, we consecrate this portion of our globe 
, to liberty, education, and religion, and may future generations 
reap the advantages of our discoveries. . Bless the nation that sent 
us forth; bless the President of our great republic; bless all the 
people of our favored land, whose national banner we now wave 
over this distant country! " ■ 

With such a sublime bit of spread-eagleism, in a prayer to be 
read at the North Pole, it is a thousand pities the Polaris expe- 
dition failed. The interest of the marvelous story told in this book 
is heightened by the mystery ; of Captain Hall's death, and the 
half-expressed suspicions concerning Dr. Bessel, and others of the 
expedition. Of course nothing can be more wonderfiil than the 
accotmt of the drift of the Tyson party, and this forms the bulk of 
the work, the whole of which is as valuable as it is absorbing. 



ous insect has unaccountably managed to glide out of its circular 
hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes a sort of musical instrument, 
upon which the wind as it plays produces the regular sound of a 
flute; and oh this account, the natives of the Soudan have named 
it the whjstling-tree. Very striking is the sight afforded by the 
wood of acacias. in the months of winter; the boughs, bare of 
leaves, and white as chalk, stretch out like ghosts ; they are covered 
with the empty pods, which cluster everywhere like flakes of snow ; 
while the voices of a thousand flutes give out their hollow dirge. 
Such is the forest of the Soffar." 

The wild and domestic animals of Africa, the crops cultivated 
by the different tribes of natives, their manners and customs, the 
geography of the country, and many other things, are fully treated 
of, the whole work forming one of the most valuable books of 
travel which has issued from the American press in years. The 
pictures and maps are exceedingly well executed, and show actual 
views in Africa, for Dr. Schweinfurth was a good draughtsman, 
and something of an artist. Among the other problems solved by 
this book, is the.fact of the existence of a race of dwarfs in Africa, 
traditions of which have existed for thousands of years. 



Out of all the men who have attempted to penetrate Africa, from 
north to south, only two have achieved success — Sir Samuel 
Baker and Dr. G. A. ' Schweinfurth. This last gentleman is a 
young man, not more than thirty-eight years of age, who has been 
from his youth an enthusiastic botanist. Before commencing his 
tour in Africa, in 1868, where- he was absent for three years, in the 
heart of the continent, hie experienced extensive preparations for 
the journey while botanizing in the Delta of the Nile, along the 
shores of the Red Sea, and in Abyssinia. Like Captain Tyson, 
of the /b^rrif expedition, he had been, so to speak, a whaler for 
many years, and knew the fevers, jungles, and wild men he must 
meet in Africa, just as Tyson knew the icebergs and storms of the 
North Pole. Having successfully completed his journey, it has 
now been given to the public, in two large and handsome volumes, 
by Harper & Brothers. This work is beautifully illtistrated, and 
is as full of interest and curiosity to the reader as the account of 
Vae: Polaris expedition. From the North Pole to the Equator is a 
mighty step, and he who would be a student of the world should 
possess all these books. Like Mr. Vincent's recent work on India 
aiid ,Cambodia, Dr. Schweinfurth 's book is a pleasantly^ written 
narrative of his long journey, full of descriptions of all he saw and 
experienced. He treats of a thousand subjects, each of which is 
valuable and entertaining. As might be expected, he deals largely 
in botanical information ; but all scientific readers, of whatever 
class, will find facts in its pages relating to nearly every branch of 
science. Some of the most interesting passages refer to the trees 
and plants. Writing of the coast of the Red Sea, the doctor says : 

"A green carpet of samphire covered the coast for miles along 
the land. This botanically may be represented as coming under 
the genus Suarda, the name of which is imitated from the Arab 
' j»«</,' the original of our ' soda.'" 

* »»■» « » »., 

"The mountains between Suakin and Singat afford a habitat 
for such numbers of remarkable plants that they appear for their 
variety alone well worth a visit. The most striking forms which 
arrest the attention of the uninitiated are the dragon-trees, remark- 
able for their fantastic shapes. They belong to those types of 
vegetation which (as though they had been carried in the air and 
dropped from another world) are limited to extremely narrow sec- 
tions of the earth. The leaves afford bast for cords, the long 
flower stalks serve in June as excellent food for camels, while for 
goats they are almost poison. Found in company with them is a 
wild, unearthly-looking plant called caraib, of which the branches 
are like wings, prickly and jagged round the, edges, like a dragon's 
back. They produce clusters of brown flowers as large as one's 
fist, which exhale a noxious and revolting smell, the plants them- 
selves being swollen with a white and slimy poisonous juice." 

Writing from the banks of the White Nile, of the acacia-groves, 
our author says : 

" They extend over an area a hundred miles square, and stretch 
along the right bank of the stream. From the larvse of insects 
which have worked away the inside, their ivory-white shoots are 

often distorted in form and swollen out at their base with globular • 

bladders, measuring about an inch in diameter. After the mysteri- I loss of life or limb. 



Since no biography of Thackeray has been written, out of re- 
spect to his wishes and those of his daughters, readers interested 
in "the great satirist " will welcome the collection of anecdotes 
and sketches which Mr. R. H. Stoddard. has edited in his second 
of the " Bric-a-Brac Series," and which Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., of New York, have published. The last papers written con- 
cerning both Thackeray and Dickens, have been handsomely and 
kindly collated, and published in this neat little volume, and while 
the matter is by no means fresh, it is readable and well arranged 
for reference. We read of Thackeray, in this book, that he was 
sensitive concerning himself, but of his work and his life supremely 
indifferent. He was intellectually selfish and conscious firom the 
beginning that he was a man of genius. When, in 1853, he came 
to America, he cared little for social success, but was anxious, as 
most of our English visitors are, for "the dollars he wished to 
make, not for himself, but for his little girls at home." He was 
simple and natural in his manner, fond of children, a warm friend, 
and sympathetic. Of America he said: " Now, that which most 
impresses me here is that I find homes as pure as ours, fire- 
sides like ours, domestic virtues as gentle ; the English language, 
though the accent be a little different, with its home-like melody ; 
and the Common Prayer Book in your families. I am more struck 
by pleasant resemblances than by anything else." We read that 
he was a sincere man who would not talk for effect, or pay compli- 
ments. Columns of interesting facts about Thackeray might be 
collected. The various tasks he set his " faithful old Gold Pen " 
to, he has described as follows : 

" Since he my faithful service did engage 
'To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 
I've drawn and written many a line and page. 

Caricatures I scribbled here, and rhymes. 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes. 
And merry little children's books at times. 

I've writithe foolish fancy of his brain ; 

The aimless jest that, striking,^ hath caused pain ; 

The idle word that he'd wish back again. 

I've helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head ; 
- And wake your laughter when his own heart bled. 

Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago ; 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow ; 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 

Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball. 
Tradesman's polite remindings of his small 
Account due Christmas last — I've answered all. 

Poor Diddler's tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea ; Miss Bunyan's for an autograph ; 
So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh. 

Condole, congratulate, incite, praise, scoff. 
Day after day still dipping in my trough. 
And scribbling pages after pages off; 

Nor pass the words as idle phrases by : 

Stranger I I never wjit a flattery. 

Nor signed the page that registered a lie." 

About a third of this volume is devoted to Charles Dickens, 
whose biography has been written so often there is little which is 
new to tell. An account of his earliest writings is full of interest 
to struggling genius, whether in America or Europe. The lesson 
to be learned from this sketch is, that "all things come to those 
who wait." At first Dickens wrote for nothing, but as he was 
about to get married, he felt that he should have a little pay, and 
offered to write for Mr. Grant, of the "New Monthly Magazine," 
for "eight guineas per sheet." This Mr. Grant was unable to 
pay, and meanwhile Mr. Dickens wrote his immortal " Pickwick 
Papers " for another monthly. " Only imagine," says Mr. Grant, 
writing of this fact, "Mr. Dickens offered to furnish me with a con- 
tinuation for any length of time which I might have named, of his 
' Sketches by Boz,' for eight guineas a sheet, whereas in little more 
than six months from that date he could — so great in the interval 
had his popularity become — have got one hundred guineas per 
sheet of sixteen pages, from any of.the leading periodicals of the 
day." But to do this a man must have a genius like Dickens! 
The sketches of both Thackeray and Dickens close with a number 
of memorial poems from various authors. 



Sermons, as a rule, are not very entertaining articles to write 
about, but Mr. Frothingham's are novel, inasmuch as they attempt 
to demolish all the orthodox beliefs of the day. In his " Safest 
Creed " he tells us " that the present is our only concern," " that 
nobody knows anything about hell, not even whether there be such 
a place," and that the creed of Christendom rests on insecure 
foundations. He tells us that the proof of prophecy "has given 
way utteriy," that the proof of " miracle has fallen," and he adds : 
" How shall we describe the rashness of people who build their 
faith in immortality on the resurrection of Jesus? " Mr. F. denies 
the Bible, and asserts that the Roman Church has not proved to 
be a safe refuge. He tells us that nearly every dogma of theology 
stands to-day on the defensive against the prevailing reason of the 
age. What the author has to offer iii place of that which he de- 
molishes, those who read this volume will discover. It is not for 
us to say whether it will prove satisfactoiy or not to exceptional in- 
dividuals. We are sure the masses are not yet ready to abandon 
the footsteps of their fathers for the purpose of navigating a new 
"ocean of truth !" Mr. Frothingham writes, besides, of the radi- 
cal belief and " root," the joy of a free faith, the gospel of to-day, 
and of character ; the scientific aspect of prayer, the naked truth, 
the dying and the living God, the infernal and the celestial love, 
the immortalities of man, and the victory over death. 



Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, of New York City, is known as 
an extreme radical preacher, but learned and interesting withal. 
He is a grave, lean man, who thinks, and, therefore, a dangerous 
individual'to encounter, especially by the great crowd of good peo- 
ple who are led, and seem content to have their orthodox thinking 
done for them. Of the many books Mr. Frothingham has given 
to the public, one of the latest, from the house of Asa K. Butts & 
Co., New York, is called " The Safest Creed," and twelve other 
recent discourses on reason. The tendency of these discourses is 
to destroy all faith, jjr nearly all, in the accepted beliefs of the day, 
and the book is, therefore, one unfitted for immature minds. The 
man or woman whose faith is well grounded, may read this work, 
and escape scot-free, as they may look upon the eruption of a vol- 
cano, or witness a battle, shuddering, perhaps, but suffering no 



Another traveler, who has spent, at various times, three or four 
years in Africa, is Mr. Winwood Reade, author of a book from the 
press of Asa K. Butts & Co., of New York, called " The Martyr- 
dom of Man." Mr. Reade went to Africa to study "religion and 
moraUty among the natives." From writing a history of Africa, 
the traveler has felt impelled to write a history of the world, and 
the result is this volume. It proves to be a curious and not alto- 
gether uninteresting medley of strange eveYits, compiled from avast 
number of authors, including the historians Of nearly every land and 
age, as well as. those Who have written on the philosophy of his- 
tory, science, and kindred subjects. The book, in four great 
divisions, treats of war, religion, liberty, and intellect, and the aim 
of Mr. Reade appears to be the demonstration of the theory that 
man hasalways been at war with nature, and whatever of intelli- 
gence and prosperity he enjoys comes from experience, as the 
result of his own struggles. 

The Darwin theory of the development of the species is asserted 
and maintained in its fullness by Mr. Reade, while religion is 
regarded by him as a stupendous fraud ! This book is so bold in 
its denunciation of Christianity it will fail to do harm, since it dis- 
gusts in place of charming or coiivincing. A few extracts from 
" The Martyrdom of Man " will give a tolerably correct idea of its 
style and sentiments : 

" ' God made all men. equal,' is a fine-sounding phrase, and has 
also done good service in its day ; but it is not a scientific fact. On 
the c^ontraiTi there is nothing so certain as the natural inequality 
of man. "Those who outlive hardships and sufferings, which fall 
on all alike, owe their existence to some superiority, not only of 
"body but of miiid." 

Here is a picture of the manner in which Darius, the third Em- 
peror of Persia, lived : 

" His palaces were built of precious woods ; but the naked wood 
was never permitted to be seen ;■ the walls were covered with golden 
plates, the roof with silver tiles. The courts were adorned with 
white, green, and blue liangings, fastened with cords of fine linen 
to pillows of marble by silver rings. The gardens were filled with 
rare and exotic plants ; from the cold bosom of the snow-white 
stone fountains sprang upward, sparkling in the air ; birds of gor- 
geous plumage flashed from tree to tree, resembling flowers where 
they perched. And as the sun sank low in the heavens, and the 
shadows on the earth grew deep, the voice of the nightingale was 
heard in the thicket, and the low cooing of the dove. Sounds of 
laughter proceeded from the house ; lattices were opened ; pon- 
derous doors swung back, and out poured a troop of houris which 
a Persian poet only would venture to describe. 'For there might 
be seen the fair Circassian, with cheeks like the apple in its 
rosy bloom; and the Abyssinian damsel, with warm brown skin 
and voluptuous drowsy eyes ; the Hindoo girl, with lithe and un- 
dulating form and figure which seemed created to caress; the 
Syrian, with aquiline and haughty look ; the Greek, witli features 
brightened by intellect and vivacity ; and the home-tjom beauty 
prepared expressly for the harem, with a complexion as white 
as the milk on which she had been fed, and a face, in form and 
expression, resembling the full moon.". 

The following is a remarkable pen-portrait of Cato : 

" Cato was a man of an iron body, which was covered with hon- 
orable scars ; a loud, harsh voice, greenish gray eyes, foxy hair, 
and enormous teeth, resembling tusks. His face was so hideous 
and forbidding that, according to one of the hundred epigrams 
that were composed against him, he would wander forever on tlie 
banks, of the Styx, for hell itself would be afraid to let him in. 
He was distinguished- as a general, as an orator, and as an author; 
but he pretended that it was his chief ambition to be considered a good 
fanner. He lived in a little cottage oh his Sabine estate, and went 
in the morning to practice as an advocate in the neighboring 
town." . 

Our notice of this remarkable book must close with the follow- 
ing extract in relation to prayer : 

"It is in reality as foolish to pray for rain or a fair wind as it 
would be to pray that the sun should set in the middle of the day. 
It is as foolish to pray for the healing of a disease, or for daily 
bread, as it is to pray for rain or a fair wind. It is as foolish to pray 
for a pure heart or for mental repose as it is to pray for help in- 
sickness or misfortune. All the events which occur upon the earth 
result from law ; even those actions which are entirely dependent 
on the caprices of the memory, or the impulse of the passions, are 
shown by statistics to be, when taken in. the gross, entirely inde- 
pendent of the human will. As a single atom, man is an enigma; 
as a whole, he is a free agent ; as a species, the offspring of neces- 
sity." ■ 

A solid and substantial book of real merit, carefully written, and 
worthy the attention of every student or reader, is the " Ancient 
City," by Fustel de Coulanges, published by Lee, Shepard & Dil- 
hngham, of New York. A better and more interesting study of 
the religion, laws and institutions of Greece and' Rome, we do not 
remember to have seen. This admirable work is divided into 
five books, which treat respectively of ancient beliefs, such as wor- 
ship of the dead, the sacred fire, etc. ; the family, with the ques- 
tions of marriage, divorce, right of succession, etc. ; the city, with 
all its customs, laws and powers ; revolutions, and the disappear- 
ance of the municipal regime. 
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